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ABSTRACT 



Although looking many Important evaluation 
instrumental music educators are currently faced with 
the monumental task of designing new curricula to 
provide for learner behavioral growth and ohange* 

Unti’ valid approaohes to the teaohing-learning 
interaction process are developed! deoisions will 
continue to be made on the basis of subjective cri- 
teria* The present study investigates! by means of 
objeotive analysis • one phase of musio learning in 
detail* overt musio performance learning behavior* 
Chapter I examines the need and rationale 
for resear oh in the area of identification and clas- 
sification of overt learning behavior. The precur- 
sors of this study are disoussed and their strengths 
and weaknesses described in Chapter II* Chapter III 
describes the videotape recording equipment used 
during the project and outlines the techniques for its 
utilisation* Also i the oriteria for seleotion of the 
seventeen project subjeots are reviewed in detail* Chap- 
ter IV oonsisto of a description of the systematic in- 
duotive formulation of the Observable Performance 
Learning Behavior Classification Index and the behavior 
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encoding process* Through the use of the Index 
coupled with the encoding process* it was feasible to 
identify* classify* and time occurrences of specific 
overt music learning behaviors. The Index was struc- 
tured to yield four main categories of behavior i 

Type I Behaviors i Verbal 

Type IIA Behaviors » Motor (Performance and 
Nonperformance Related) 

Type IIB Behaviors i Motor (Performance 
Related Only) 

Type III Behaviors i Attending 
Specific observable behaviors were accommodated as 
subcategory listings. A data -gathering instrument 
was constructed for use during the analysis phase of 
the study. 

The final chapter summarises the report and 
indicates that the procedures for investigating overt 
music performance learning behaviors were euocessful. 
Through analysis of the encoded behavioral data* 
information concerning the learner and his learning 
environment was made available. The data forme for 
each subject are inoluded in the Appendix. 

Because of the approaches to behavior devel- 
oped during the present study* it has become 
praoticable to oarry on further comprehensive 
research into the teaching and learning interaction 
process. Also* investigation into olassroom climate 




and learner behavioral change are suggested as valid 
outgrowths of the present study. 
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CHAPTER I 



STATEMEN T OP PROBLEM 
AND NEED FOR THE STUDY 

The failure of music educators to develop a 
valid experimental approach to the problem of evalua- 
ting learning behavior has frequently contributed to 
haphazard curriculum design. Until overt behaviors 
can be identified and classified, we are likely to 
deal subjectively with the teaching and learning 
interaction process. The problem is compounded in 
music education because of its reliance upon learning 
objectives most frequently classified in the "affec- 
tive domain." 1 ' We must now begin to examine the music 
learning process in detail so that instructional 
strategies and behavioral objectives can be intelli- 
gently assessed. It is impossible to determine course 
of study effectiveness until it is possible to deter- 
mine whether the student is or is not learning. A 
first priority in any attempt to examine music teacher- 
learner interaction is the identification of overt 



^David R. Krathwohl, B.S. Bloom, and B.B. 

Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Obje c tives . Handbook li t 
Affective Domaln~ TN . Y . i David McKay Co . , Inc . , 1964 ) . 
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music learning behaviors. 

The overall problem related to inadequate 
study of the learning environment has not been limited 
to music r rather, it pervades most research in teach- 
ing and learning. One central shortcoming is evident 
in most of the available research on classroom behav- 
ior. Verbal behaviors have been the focus of these 
studies, often at the expense of any consideration of 
nonverbal behaviors. 

There are several reasons for this apparent 
disinterest in consideration of nonverbal behavior. 
Firstly, verbal behavior is relatively easy to record 
and analyze, with regard to direction, type, and 
quantity. Also, it is often assumed to be the con- 
trolling factor in teaching and learning. Neglect of 
nonverbal behaviors within the educational processes 
often results. Secondly, traditionally abstract 
descriptions of nonverbal behavior have made precisely 
controlled observation extremely difficult. Until 
the advent of videotape recording units, accurate 
observation of diverse teaching and learning behaviors 
was not possible. Videotaped recordings can be viewed 
repeatedly, and a multitude of specific behaviors may 
be thoroughly analyzed. Thus, subjective paper-and- 
pencil records of classroom activity can be elimina- 
ted. Thirdly, predetermined behavior category systems 



often had been devised prior to a detailed study of 
the behaviors being inspected. As a result, a variety 
of behaviors not included in the initial systems were 
not accounted for effectively. An important early 
study of teacher effectiveness by Morsch (cf. p. 26) 
provides an example of problems inherent in this 
approach, 

PURPOSE 

This study was designed to investigate overt 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors exhibited by students 
actively involved in a music performance learning 
environment, Nonverbal considerations are particu- 
larly important in an investigation of music learn- 
ing, since most music study involves a high percent- 
age of nonverbal action, In a study of teaching 

p 

behavior completed in 1968 by the present writer, 
it was shown that ...jre than 50 percent of instruc- 
tional time was spent in nonverbal activity. 

With the importance of nonverbal behavior 
established, it becomes apparent that a reliable 
system is needed for identifying and classifying 

2 C. Charles Daellenbach, "An Investigation of 
the Use of Videotape Recorder Techniques in the Iden- 
tification of Behavioral Characteristics of Music 
Teachers" (unpublished Master's thesis, Eastman 
School of Music of the University of Rochester, June, 
1968 ), 



specific nonverbal behavioral characteristics in a 
music learning environment, The present study 
includes 1) a procedure for identifying specific overt 
behaviors , and 2) a classification system based on 
this procedure, From the outset, the major concern 
has been to ascertain with precision what occurs in 
the music learning environment. To summarise, the 
following may be regarded as the objectives of the 
present study i 1) development of a valid, experimen- 
tal approach to the collection of overt music learn- 
ing behavioral datai 2) development of a behavioral 
characteristics identification procedure! 3) con- 
struction of a reliable system for categorization of 
behavioral characteristics. 

DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

No attempt has been made in this study to 
assign a value or to make a quality judgment with 
respect to any of the observed behaviors. Strict 
adherence to the previously stated objectives was 
maintained. Consideration of positive or negative 
traits is a subject for future research. No evalua- 
tion of musical achievement, or of increase in 
performing competence as a result of learning, is 
included* The behaviors exhibited while in the 
learning environment are the only matter of 



investigation. Behavior samples used in this study 
were collected by means of low-cost , portable video- 
tape recording equipment. Because sophisticated 
installations * expert engineering assistance, and 
expensive remote control facilities were unavailable, 
it was impossible to collect samples of certain 
actions that might warrant more detailed investiga- 
tion. For example, it was not possible to detect 
minute eye movements or certain muscular responses 
observable only when close-up lenses are utilized. 

PREVIOUS RESEARCH OF THE 
PRESENT WRITER 

This present study is the second phase of an 
extended research effort in the evaluation of music 
teaching and learning behavior. To properly effect a 
project such as this, a sequence of component studies 
must be undertaken. Firstly, the data -gathering 
equipment (the videotape recorder) must be investiga- 
ted as to its adaptability to a project concerned 
with the collection of behavioral data. Secondly, 
the feasibility of behavior identification and 
classification by means of inspection of videotaped 
sequences of music teachers actively engaged in 
teaching needs testing. Thirdly, the development of 
a reliable and valid technique for identification 
and classification of teaching behaviors must be 
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carried out. 

Results of work in each of the areas men- 
tioned above were reported in the writer's Master of 
Arts thesis. ^ Since many of the procedures for the 
present study are based on these results, a short 
review is appropriate here. 

The previous study was designed to identify 
music teaching behaviors at several instructional 
levels, several levels of teaching experience, and in 
music teaching environments ranging from studio to 
large group instruction. No attempt was made to 
arrive at qualitative value judgments relative to the 
teaching behavior observed. 

Since qualitative value of observed behaviors 
was not the focus of this study, subjects were not 
selected according to any predetermined qualitative 
criteria. Initially, the only limitation was that 
the sample be chosen from teachers currently teaching 
within an educational framework, either public or 
private, in the Rochester, New York area. Included 
were studio teaching (individual or small class), 
small ensemble teaching, large ensemble teaching, 
and conducting (within an educational system). Hav- 
ing more than one environment represented provided a 



3lbid. 
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cross-section of music teaching situations . The 
range of situations also included types of instruc- 
tion* These types were string, wind, percussion, 
vocal, and conducting. Similarly, levels of teaching 
experience were noted to ensure a cross-section of 
’’highly experienced," "experienced," "young," and 
"novice" teachers. To achieve a stratified range of 
environments, and a representative range of teaching 
experience, the following categories were employed* 

I. Type of teacher 

A. Subjects with experience totaling more than 
ten years (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) 

B. Subjects with experience totaling six to 
ten years (Nos. 4, 5# and 6) 

C. Subjects with experience totaling one to 
five years (Nos. 7, 8, and 9) 

D. Subjects with limited experienco (student 
teachers) (Nos. 10, 11, and 12) 

II. Types of music teaching situations 

A. Large group instruction 

B. Small group instruction 

C. Individual instruction 

III. Types of instruction 

A . Instrumental 

1. Wind 

2. String 

3. Percussion 

B. Vocal 

C. Conducting techniques 

(Refer to Appendix A, which indicates each subject's 
location, teaching situation, and type of instruc- 
tion. ) 




Procedure for Behavioral 
Sample Collection . 



Videotape recording equipment was brought to 
the subject’s school far enough in advance of class 
meeting time that class sessions would not be disrup- 
ted during setup. A most important consideration was 
the attempt to keep students' classroom activity 
completely normal and undistracted. This in turn 
allowed the teacher to behave as he normally would. 
When video equipment was being set up, it was in many 
instances also being explained to the teacher-subject 
so that he would understand operating procedures that 
were about to begin. The subjects were always advised 
that any taped sequences which they did not want to 
remain on videotape would be erased before leaving 
their room (though none of the subjects exercised 
this option, it did reduce the fear of "looking bad" 
on tape that others could see). Secondly, they were 
told that only the writer and his advisor would at 
any time have access to the videotapes. 

Depending on the physical plan of the music 
rooms, the author attempted to have only a microphone 
visible to the students, with the camera behind or to 
the side of them. The monitor and recorder, in opti- 
mum situations, were then put into an adjoining room. 

Students were told that the equipment was 
there to view only their teacher. Younger students 



were told that they, too, would he given a chance to 
see themselves on television towards the end of the 
class time. This reduced possible anxiety due to 
involvement with this "strange" equipment. When the 
machine and monitor were not in the same room there 
was no possibility of distraction by sound from the 
. recorder in operation. 

One-hour videotapes were used to gather all 
behavioral samples. Collection of more than one type 
of instruction or situation for each subject was 
sought. This was possible for all except three sub- 
jects who were teaching large vocal or instrumental 
ensembles for long periods of time. These longer 
rehearsals provided sufficient variance in teaching 
behaviors for the data collection purposes of this 
study. 

To create equal length videotaped sequences 
of each subject for final screening purposes, a ten- 
minute teaching sample of each was dubbed from origi- 
nal tapes onto a master tape. Selection of the 
material to be retained for the use of this project 
was made on a random basis. The only limitation war; 
that the final taped sequence had to constitute ten 
minutes of uninterrupted teaching time. Since there 
were twelve subjects, two final master tapes including 
sixty minutes of teaching each we re required. 



Behavioral Factors 

A behavioral characteristics chart was devised 
based on data observed from videotapes. The following 
four categories of behavior provided the structural 
basis for detailed analysis of the videotape samples i 

1. Verbal behaviors (inclusive) 

2. Nonverbal behaviors 

3. Conducting behaviors 

4 . Model behaviors 

These four main considerations incorporated most 
possible types of behavior. Further inspection of 
the unedited videotapes provided the specific behav- 
iors that might suggest further classification. The 
final i expanded observable behaviors list was devel- 
oped from trial of experimental lists. When behaviors 
occurred that had not been catalogued , they were 
added i likewise, when it became obvious that some 
listed behaviors were ambiguous, redundant, or simply 
useless, they were changed, replaced, or dropped from 
the list. The result was the behavioral character- 
istics list presented in Table 1. 

Specific behavioral characteristics were 
grouped according to their relevance to the categories. 
Each category was limited to behaviors that would not 
normally occur simultaneously, thus facilitating clear 
delineation among the many behaviors exhibited by the 
subjects. For example, "conducting behaviors" could 
not be grouped with other nonverbal behaviors, since 



TABLE 1 



LIST FOR IDENTIFICATION OF 
TEACHER BEHAVIORS 



I. Verbal behaviors 

A. Directions or instructions 

B. Information or teaching 

C. Positive reinforcement 

D. Negative reinforcement 

E. Questioning 

F. Disciplinary comments 

G. Manneristic use of a word or phrase 

II. Nonverbal behaviors 

A. Directed motor behavior 

B. Nondirected motor behavior 

C. Random or impromptu mannerism 

D. Patterned mannerism 

E. Concentrated listening 

III. Conducting behaviors 

A. One -hand (patterns, tempo) 

B, One-hand (interpretations) 

C. Two-hand (patterns, tempo) 

D, Two-hand (interpretations) 

IV. Model behaviors 

A, Playing (alone--solo model) 

B» Singing (alone--solo model) 

C. Playing (with student) 

D. Singing (with student) 

E. Baton or implement tapping 

F. Foot beating 
0. Clapping 
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other behaviors could logically occur while conduc- 
ting was taking place. Being organised in this way, 
screening of taped sequences was far easier sinoe 
only one category needed analysis during eaoh play- 
through of the recorded videotape. This plus the 
fact that the sequences could be replayed as often 
as desired helped eliminate identification or timing 
errors . 

Results 

Table 2 indicates the relationship of time 
spent on verbal activities to time spent on nonverbal 
activities (nonverbal in this case meaning behaviors 
classified under the headings "nonverbal behaviors," 
"conducting behaviors," and "model behaviors"). 
Similarly, Table 3 compares the number of verbal 
behavior occurrences to nonverbal occurrences (refer 
to Appendix A, 2 and A, 3 for charts relating the 
exact record of occurrences). 

Note that for ten of the twelve subjects, 
verbal behaviors were in evidence for less time than 
were nonverbal behaviors (refer to Appendix A, 4 for 
the chart giving precise timingo). Also, the numeri- 
cal record of behavioral ooourrenoes Indicates that 
most of the subjects exhibited approximately equal 
numbers of verbal and nonverbal behaviors, 




TABLE 2 



TIMINGS OF VERBAL BEHAVIORS COMPARED TO 
TIMINGS OF NONVERBAL BEHAVIORS 



Number of Minutos: 123456789 10 



Subject No. 1 










Subject No. 2 








Subjeot No. 3 








Subjeot No. 4 








Subjeot No. 5 








Subjeot No. 6 










Subject No. 7 








Subjeot No. 8 








Subject No. 9 








Subjeot No. 10 










Subject No. 11 








Subject No. 12 
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TABLE 3 

NUMBER OP VERBAL OCCURRENCES COMPARED TO 
NUMBER OP NONVERBAL OCCURRENCES 



No, of Occurrences: 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Subject No, 1 










Subject No* 2 








Subject No, 3 










Subject No, 4 










Subject No, 5 
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Subject No. 7 
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Subject No. 11 
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Subjeot No, 12 
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Conclusions 



The data gathered for this study tend to 
support the conclusion that verbal behavior plays a 
principal role in music teaching. However, the high 
coincidence of nonverbal behaviors is extremely sig- 
nificant. In certain types of music teaching nonver- 
bal factors are on a level of even greater significance 
than are verbal factors. Hence, this study contribu- 
ted an important perspective not treated in previous 
research. 

The use of a videotape recorder as a highly 
effective tool for recording behavioral data and for 
detailed analysis of specific teaching behaviors has 
been justified by this study. Evaluation can be made 
on a far higher level of sophistication than is possi- 
ble when traditional procedures are followed. Just 
as the audiotape recorder proved to be a successful 
adjunct to verbal behavior investigation, the video- 
tape recorder has now become recognised as a valuable 
tool for any truly comprehensive study of behavior. 

This study offered a fundamental basis on which to 
design continued research dealing with a wide variety 
of questions related to teacher behavior. 



